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SELECTIONS. 


The Charac&éer of 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BY DGCTOR PARR. 


There is, | am aware, a certain wordy 
{peaker, who, for his readinefs and fluency, 
aud fhowy exercitations, has obtained among 
the multitude the character of the tonium- 

} . vt aes . 
mate orator. Let the admirers of this man 
{} ° a ) re | ‘AY e317 ~t,,! l foe - 
snath their teeth with vexation, ware Ll ipeak 
“ . haa Fad 1 a 
what my foul dictates, of the cloquence ot 
Burke-—of Burke, by whofe 


herfeli would have been toothed, wita whote 


1 
ui 
- ° 
msroertrm, ‘ ne 
{we etTneis ATIENS 


amplitude and exuberance, fhe would have 


been enraptured, and on whofe lips that 
prolific mother of genius and {ctence, would 
have adored, confetied the Goddeis ot Per- 
fuation. 


‘There were fome among the Romans who 
efteemed a certain terieneis and exuny « 
tvle and fentiment, provided it were labour. 
ed, and polithed, and elegant, as truly 
and held the more full and grand, and com- 
manding,and magnificent fpecies of oratary in 
the higheit contempt. Vain of their tadte and 


oe, eye Py: 
their lagacity,and infenfible of the grada 
: i A 


‘alatal™ 
LiChMids, 


the traniitions, and the varicty of the Athe- 


F “ } ‘ a » selina ‘ 
nian ftyle, fuch men had the audacity to con- 
demn the harangues of Cicero hu 


nielf, as lui= 


mid, oriental, andredundant. len have not 


~ ‘5 | a a. F * ] , 
been wanting with us, wao have croarea the 
oe * ~ + s ta) 


fame dull note, and repeated the jame lifelefs 
criticifm of the eloquence of Burke. But let 
thefe vain pretenders to Attic taite, without 
the robuftnefs of mind to tolerate its beauties, 
learn to think more highly of our illuftrious 
orator ; let them kuow, that to imitate Burke, 


aber ee 
is to fpeak Athenian like and wel! ; 


1, , 
5 | } ; t 124 
pres and that 


4 *f} - +} hasin.e 
even to have attained a relifh for the charms, 
“ . 


is creatly to have advanced in literature. 
- o ¢ , *. . . ~ 
Let me add, and it is much to the purpoile, 


“that Burke, on whatever topic he touches, in 


the excuriive range of his allufions, appears 
5 ae ee ; Py ae ae” 
a matter of the fubject 3 and to have acquired 


? ’ sores «he ; . ate & 
a deep and thorough inight 


in elegant art or folid icience. 


into whatever 
is excellent ) 
% ore who wiih to fep ate e@io- 
quence from literature, and to aicribe the 
powers of the orator to a certain natural tal- 


q Tr 
While we congrat- 
c 


Critics there 


ie ee 
ent improved vy Liavlt. 


4 poe a attara . \)r are 
ulate t} ele OTigQsttal wna unlettered ipea cers, 


ae. . ED ded 4a mind bv nature 
Jet us admire in burke a mind Dy Nature 
formed for elo yuence, and impregnated with 


a ae - . rion ~_ 
every fubfidiary, by fedulons and unwearied 
1 * 7 “1 sip } } imifelft t ) lam . ] 
#ppucation, i t.. appt C4 OIUINTe O Cialiica 
hicerature, becanfe he knew that from that 


literature the orator was furmihed with its 
: , a Rendwin hb fale at 1 
choiceit ornaments, and becanie he felt that it 
1 a a. 7 . utes t) Genpveliens > 
filently infuted the habit of fpx asing even 


Englifh well. 


Wiffh more relicitous ftucceis ! 


i that can transter fo happily 
' s + a 


| 
{ 
} 


| 
| 


| 





Demofthenes is faid to have been a reader, 
and even an auditor of Plato ; and Cicero is 
confirmed in this opinion by the choice and 
grandeur of his ftyle. How deeply read is 
Burke ; what memory from the orators and 
poets, fo forcibly felt by every man of letters, 
in that firong tincture of literature which 
pervades, with eflential fragrance, all his com- 
His fuperior genius, like that of 


e..< 
tfrtainne 
pert A\JALOe 


but obferving how much the brighteit talents 


| Phidias, was no fooner exhibited than felt; 
{ 


have been obfcured by negligence, he never 
relaxed his ardent ailiduity a moment, nor 
jutlered the extent of his attamments to damp 
his appetite for more. 

Yew have the opportuaity or the power of 
forming a competent opinion of a fpeech de- 
livered > but oi Burke’s eloquence there are 
{pecimens, of which every one may judge. 
Look at what he has publithed, the charm 
equally of the world at large, and of the 
ableit critics. Who is there among men of 
eloquence or learning more profoundly veri- 
ed in every branch of icience ? Whois there 

hat has cultivated philotophy, the parent of 
all that is illauftrious in literature or exploit, 
Who ts there 
the reiult of la- 
1 intric rod, h, to the moft 
Who is there 


Lilac pOleudes iO CALOCTULVe, Yet 10 accurate an 


. ; 
‘ye ri Se yee ta of aanee 
OOrioUus ana intricate reiearc 


a eS 
ramtlar ala 


;acquaiptence with every trailaction, recent 


Who is tmere 


Ctiiat Can aeviate 
irom Nis 1uoTects 1or tne purpotes of delg 


& > 
fuch engaging eaie, and inientibly con- 
. & eG UP ay Ye ee i abesmeiie 
rom cue ieverity Or reaione 
wit? Whois there 


* + 7] +h r lz ee . Tab oe 
thet can meit them, if the occallon require, 


rc wand prc 
paealue.. i 


ani ¢ «4 Fd ton cdcke c 
ing to the fettivity oF 


: Sal 4: PAY gee Dahan 
with luch refiftiels power, to grief and pity ? 
wy! 
Y¥ 0 15 
vith fuch 


iG od 5 ? £ 
magnificent and boundlefs expanfion ? He 


inimitable grace and urbanity 
hat ca ! $353 T affir ; ram 2 yy 
thi t Cail uo Lid Sy, t armrm 1t again alG avain, 
has Attic powers, and ipeaks a language 
which, while it fooths the multitude Dy its 
fweetnels, by the correcmeis and pregnancy, 
will captivate he judgment of the ievereit 
critic. 
(To be continued. ) 
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The following defcription of the manner, in which the 
friends of Gold/mith undertook to applaud one of 
this author’s dramatic produdtions, is from the pen 


of Richard Cumberland. 


' and though we hada better comedy going on, 


‘time the moft contagious, laugh, that ev 





there that combines the charm of | 


| fignals with a ractle fo irrefiftibly comic, th 


Lor humor, it is irre- | 


[ifible,and wiil difcompofe the mufeles of the grav: 


countenance. 


We were not over-fanguine of fuccefs, but 
perfectly determined to firuggle hard for our 
author: we accordingly afflembted our ftrength 
at the Shakfpeare Tavern in a confiderable 
body for an early dinner, where Samuel John- 


ion took the chair at the head of a long table, 
and was the life and foul of the corps: the 






































































poet took poft filently by his fide with th 
Burkes, Sir Jothua Reynolds, Caleb Whitefor 
and a phalanx of North-Britith pre-determine 
applauders, under‘the banner of Major Mill 
all good men and true. Our illuftrious pref 
dent was in inimitable glee, and poor Golé 
{mith that day took all his raillery as patien 
and complacently as my friend Bofwell wou 
have done any day, or every day of his lif 
{n the mean time we did not forget our dut 


iy 
1# 
: 


ae 


which Johnton was chief aétor, we betook ou 
{elves in good time to our feparate and allottdy 
potts, and waited the awful drawing up of t 
curtain. <\s our {tations were pre-concerte 
{o were our fignal for plaudits arranged a 
determined upon in a manner, that gave eve 
one his cue where to look for them, and he 
to follow them up. 


We had amongft us a very worthy and eff 
cient member, long fince loft to his frien 
and the world at lazge, Adam Drummo 
of amiable memory, who was gifted by 
ture with the moft fonorous, and at the fan 


echoed from the human lungs. | The neig 
ing of the horfe of the fon of Fiyftafpes 
a whifper to it; the whole thunder of ti 
theatre could not drown it. ‘This kind a 
ingenuous friend fairly fore-warned us t 
he knew no more when to give his fire thig 
the cannon did that was planted on a batteg 
He delired therefore to have a flapper at 
elbow, and I had the honour to be deput 
to that office. I planted him in an upp 
box, pretty nearly over the ftage, in full via 
of the pit and galleries, and perfectly wim 
iituated to give the echo all its play throu) 
the hollows and recefles of the theatre. TH 
{uccefs of our manoeuvres was complete. 3 
eves were upon Johnfon, who fate in a fq 
row of a fide box, and when he laughed ey id i 
ery body thought themfelves warranted ij 
roar. In the mean time my friend follow | 


' 
ia 
{ 


when he had repeated it feveral times, the 
tention of the fpectators was fo engrofiedyy 
his perfon and performances, that the progi 
of the play feemed likely to become a iP 
ondary object, and I found it prudent to 
finuate to hun that he might halt his mi 
without any prejudice to the author ; 
alas, it was now to late to rein him in 3 
had laughed upon. my fignal where he foul 
no joke, and now unluckily he fancied 
he found a joke in almoft every thing hy | 
was faid ; fo that nothing in nature could 
more mal-a-pro-pos than fome of his bulge 
every now andthenwere. ‘lhefe were d 
gerous moments, for the pit began to t 
umbrage ; but we carried our play throu 


j 
a 













and triumphed not only over Colman’s juli 
| ment, but our own. { 


i 
4 











DOCTOR JOHNSON. 


ho will fay that Johnfon himfelf would 
have been fuch a champion in literature, fuch 
| a front-rank foldier in the fields of fame, if 
M he had not been preffed into the fervice, and 
© driven on to glory with the bayonet of fharp 
 neceffity pointed at his back ? If fortune had 
© turned him into a field of clover, he would 
ihave laid down and rolled in it. The mere 
‘ manual Jzbour of writing would not have al- 
‘ai iowed Ais laffitude and love of eafe to have 
@itaket the pen out of the inkhorn, unlefs the 
tcravings of hunger had reminded him that 
Mihe mutt fill the fheet before he faw the table 
loth. He might indeed have knocked down 
§Ofbourne for a blockhead, but he would not 
Piemhave knocked him down with a folio of his 
bwn writing. He would perhaps have been 
he dictator of a club, and wherever he {ate 
down to converfation, there muit have been 
shat {plafh of {trong bold thought about him, 
Mehat we might {till have a collectanea afcer 
} this death ; but of profe { guefs not much, of 
Wrorks of labour none, of fancy perhaps tome-, 
1 Shing more, efpecially of poetry, which under 
?@avour I conceive was not his tower of 
)@rength. Ithink we thould have had his, 
| Raffelas at all events, for he was likely e- 
® fough to have written at Voltaire, and 
Yrought the queftion to the teft, if infidelity 
2) any aid to wit. An orator he muft have 
) een ; not improbably a parliamentarian, and, 
®  fuch, certainly an oppofitionift, for he, 
Jeferred to talk.againft the tide. He would) 
|) idubitably have been no member of the) 
"hig Club, no partifan of Wilkes, no friend | 
ume, no believer in Macpherion ; he. 
_puld have put up prayers for early rifing, | 
\ \-d Jaid in bed all day, and with the mott 
) “sive refolutions poffible been the moft indo- 
} Jat mortal living. He was a zood man by 
| jiture, a great man by genius, we are now 
F enquire what he was by compulfion. 
) Johnfon’s firft ftyle was naturally energet- 
his middle ftyle was turgid to a fault, his 
» (acer ftyle was foftened down and harmoniz- 
ie vinto periods, more tuneful and more in- 
| Buigible. His execution was rapid, yet his 
4d was not eafily provoked into exertion ; 
‘variety we find in his writings was not 
1@, variety of choice arifing from the impulfe 
¥, us proper genius, but tafks impofed upon 
t by the dealers in ink, and contracts on 
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every 
man who can buy a book, has bought a S2/- 
qell ; Johnfon is kown to all the reading 
world. 
highly, loved him fincerely : it was never 
my chance to fee him in thofe moments of 
morofeneis and il! humour, which are imput- 
ed to him, perhaps with truth, for who 
would flander him ? But fam not warranted 
by any experience of thofe humours to fpeak 
of him otherwife than ofa friend, who al- 


[ alfo knew him well, refpected him 


ways met me with kindnefs, and from whom 
f When I 
fought his company he had no capricious 
excules for withholding it, but lent himfelf 
to every invitation with cordiality, and bro’t 
good humor with him, that gave life to the 
circle he was in. He prefented himfelf al- 
ways in his fafhion of apparel ; a brown ceat 
with metal buttons, black waiftcoat and worit- 
ed ttockings, with a flowing bob wig was the 
ftvle of his wardrobe, but they were in per- 
fectly good trim, and with the ladies, which 
he generally met, he had nothing of the flov- 
enly philofopher about him ; he fed heart- 
ily, but not voracionfly, and wa re! 
ly courteous in his commendations of any 


dith, that pleafed his palate ; he fulfered his 


next neighbor to fqueeze the China oranges 
into his wine glafs after dinner,which el: 


sv t CT} 


I never feparated without regret. 


chance had gone atfide, and trickled into his 
fhoes, for the good man had neither ftraicht 
fight nor jteady nerves. 
We know nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
fubitance or ftructure of. our fouls, fo canno 
account jor thofe feeming caprices in ther 


that one thould be particularly pl 


afad 
pee tatu 


, 
with 
his thing, or (truck with that, which, on mind; 
fa diiterent calt, makes no extraordinary im- 
prefiion. i have fome favorite flowers in 
pring, among which are the mountain daify 
,) j 
1e Wild brier-role, 
he budding-birch, and the hoary ha 


’ 
A 


| 


wthorn, 
iat [ view and hang over with particular de- 


igri. I never hear the loud folit ry whiitle of 


shin 


the curlew in a fummer noon, or the wild mix- 


} } 4 } } 
+ 9s ‘ +t tyr criacna . 
Line lare-pelt, tne tOx-§ love, t! 
+ 
L 


ing cacence of a troop of grey-plovers in an 
autumnal morning, without feeling an eleva- 
tion of foul like the enthufiafm of devotion, ot 
poetry. Tell me, my dear friend, to what can 
this be owing ? Are we a piece of machinery, 
which like the Eolian hazp, paffive takes the 
impreffion of the pafling accident ? Or do theie 





















i# part fubmitted to in fatisfaction of the 
| fing calls of hungry want ; for, painful 
+4 is to relate, I have heard that illuttrious 
lar affert (and he never varied from the 
®, .2 of fact) that he iubfitted himfelf for a 
».iderable fpace of time upon the fcanty 

* ‘nce of four-pence half-penny per day. 
; .’ melancholy to reflect iat his vaft trunk 
; ; ftimulating appetite were to be fupported 
}q . that will barely feed the weaned infant ! 
{+ much lefs, than Mafter Betty has earn- 

b. 4 1 one night, would have cheered the 
= \ity mind and maintained the athletic 
., of Samuel Johnfon in comfort and a- 
7 .‘ance for a twelve month. Alas! I am 


on itto paint his character; nor is there 


workings argue fomething within us above the 
trodden clod? I own myfelf partial to fuch 
| proofs of thoie awful and important realities — 
a God that made all things—man’s immateri. 
al and immortal nature—and a world of wezl 
or woe beyond death and the grave !—Burus. 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS. 
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FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


LETTER TO —— 
My dear Friend, 
I'l’ is wonderful to obferve the operation 
of that ftrange and delufive paffion which ev- 








ery individual indulges for himfelf 
| ready he is to puth himfelf forw 
| occafion ; and how willing to contider him 
| telf o! coniequence fuperior to any one OF the 
| multitude about him. No matter what is 
the real merit to which a man js entitled 
No matter whether he be an untutored a. 
head, or a fcholar, eminent and profound 
| No matter whether he is brought up from 
| his cradle to t: undle a wheel-barrow, or loli 
| in a coach and fix. Itis of very little confe- 
quence, in fine, whether nature defigned 
him to creep obicurely along the by-paths of 
life, or flouriih with dplendor in the open 
lcene of action. Such is the frailty and 
weaknefs of the whole race of thofe creatures 
emphatically termed the animal rationale, 
| that a very little ilattery added to the exalted 
| opunion which each one entertains of his no. 
| ble ieif, is fufheient to make him, in bis own 
/eitunatuion, worthy the empire of the world, 
| It is jaid by lome great hiitorian, that on a 
/certam time, a crew of Englith tars being 


i—-how ° 
ard on every 





| overtaken in a boifterous tempeft, were {plit 
i a . 


of Atrica. The natives having {feized the 
plunder trom the ruins of the fhip, made prif. 


“= 


| 
/ 
TAN Y emi , &- > 

| upon a rock, and fhipwrecked on the coat 
| . 

} 

{ 

| 

| 


| oners of the failors, and carried them of w 
| inuch jolemnicy, to receive their final deftina- 
uon from che mouth of theirmonarch. This 
auguit and venerable pertonage fat erect in 
all the pomp and {plendor ot majefty. His 
crown was a bladder drawn clofely over his 
head aid ears ; his royal body was covered 
with a fin newly torn troma wild beaft, tied 
loofely about his neck and hanging half way 
to the pround; his royal legs, arms and feet, 
tate in which nature form. 
tiis throne was the ftump of a 


‘ 


were in the fame f 
ed them. 
tree; his fceptre a huge club 3 his palace 
bark and brufhwood, rudely thrown togeth- 
er, Atter making with great importahce 
many enquiries of his prifoners, concerning 
the country from which they came, he raii- 
ed himfelf with monftrous dignity trom his 
throne, and with a itern and commanding 


voice, faid to the foremoft among them— 
TY 
D 


i 


n’t they talk much of me in England? 
|don’t they tremble at my power and infin 
ence ?’—Doft thou think, my friend, tha: 
this Eattern Monarch prefents a fingula: 
linitance of human extravagance 

|thinkeft wrongly. Almoft every individual 
among us, has the feeds of the fame fpirit, ly- 
ing latent in his bofom, which need but Itt- 
tle cultivation, to make them {pring up and 
fourifh in luxuriance. There is an uncon- 
| querable rage, among all claffes in the coun- 
try, where I now am wandering, for becom- 
ling authors and critics. Indeed creatures of 
'this kind are fo abundantly humorous, that a 
|man can {carcely walk the {ftreet, without 
{tumbling upon a critic or an author of the 
|firft magnitude. People here, are not con- 
tent to have their ignorance known merely 
to themfelves ; they are ever impatient until 
they can difplay it to the world. 


c¢ 





P-— [hou 








None of 
‘them are fatisfied with remaining in the back 
'{cene, where they can vats unoblerved among 

the rubbifh ; but are always crouding them~- 
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{tves among the mott promuiment figures in 
front, where their deformity is fure to be 
feen and detpifed,—where they are certain of 
notice, but equally certain of being broken 
down, and trodden under foot. Providence 





feems to have defigned in her boundlets wif-| 
dom, that the follies of men fhall make but a 
traniient impreffion. But foolifh mortals, 
not fatisfied with this; mot fatisfied with 
wearying thofe, with whom they live, even 
wiih to trouble future generations, and, if pol- 
fible, make their ignorance immortal. Man- 
kind poffeis an inconquerable love of celeb- 
rity 3 and what they have not wifdom to ef- 
fect, they attempt by infipidity and weaknefs. 
As to critics, we are {till more thronged with 
them,than withthe clafs Lhavejuft mentioned. 
‘Shofe who are unable to combine ideas, 
tear them afunder ; 


will 
thofe who never could 
ere& a building, can break it down. ‘Lhe 
n. {placing of a letter, the omifiion of a com- 


a + “args < 
ma, or mifpelling of a word, 1s fuincient to 


- so Fe ane ® 
thord buuinefs to numerous hordes ot block- 


attor 
heads, who, in the moft luminous productions 
ot their own, do but little better than to man- 
gie thew native language. ‘Che inimitable 

Afi fomewhere obferved with 
much truth, that “the ignorant critic and 
duil remarker can readily ipy blemithes ta! 
eloquence and morals, whoie fentiments are | 
not iuificiently elevated to obierve a beauty ; 
but fuch are judges neither of books nor of 
life; they can diminiih no folid reputation by 
their ceniure,nor beitow a lafting character by 
their applaufe ; in thort, fuch only can con- 
fer real fame on others, who have merit them- 
felves to deferve it.” I remain thy fincere 
Adieu. 


FOR THE LITERARY TABLET. 


YD A nee 1, 
(Zoldimitn has 


ca Ss 
tk sCllue 


THE MORALIST—No. Ii. 


s had juit entered his twentieth year, 
under the foitering care of his affectionate par- 
They had ; rovided for his health and 
and beittowed on his mind that portion 


eir attention aad dire¢tion which 1s utually 


ents. 
comfort, 
of th 
deemed fufficient, or at lealt, which mott chil- 
dren receive. He was inftructed in the com. 
mon iciences and atts, and knew how to reduce 

Lic had been taught to hon- 
parents, refpect his fuperiors 
But in the 


them to pra ‘tice, 
or and obey his 

, {cience of 

human nature he was never initiated. He had | 
read: but his reading was without method, } 
without refleétion, and he knew not the ule to 
¢ made thereof, to apply his knowledge to 
imfelf. We knew no higher authority for 
moral obligation, no other ftandard of right 
wrong, than the word of his parent or in- 
“Eye had been told that firit of truths 
God.” This fentiment, fo con. 
renial tohis natural feelings, obtained his be. 
ief ; but rather from that circumflance, and 
he authority of his inflructors, thav any reafon- 
ing of his own ; tor he had feldom thought on 
Him who made him, and never formed any ad- 
equate and confiltent ideas of his character.— 
Yet fuch was the early bias of his mind, and! 
fuch the effect of his firft habits which were| 
formed under the direétion of his parents, that! 
he appeared amiable in his difpofition, decent, 


and reverence tne wile. 
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‘ . 
Cructor. 
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hel iS a 
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LITERARY TABLET. 


refpectful and citcumfpe& in his behavior. 
But he was moral,he knew not why ; upright,he 
knew not wherefore. Cuitom and tafhion were 
his only rules of conduct ; and happy was he 
that he lived in a fociety comparatively moral 
and regular ; otherwife thefe meteor guides 
would have led him to the precipice of deftruc- 
tion. Tiis actions proceded from the impulfe 
of the moment, tempered only by a regard for 
his reputation, or a retpect for the characters of 
{pectaters. His actions therefore were as vari- 
ous as the circumitances in which he was plac- 
ed, or the pertons with whom he was conver- 
lant. 

Such was Aftatos when he was introduced 
for the firft time to his venerable grandfather. 
Refpect for age and experience in the one, and 
affection for the child of a beloved fon in the oth- 
er, produced an interelting converfation. The 
old gentieman foon difcovered the character of 
his young iriend ; and he who had experienced 


the want of fability, and a due confideration of 


| w/) a and where we are through a long lite, was 


anxious that his knowledge gained in this man. 
ner fhould not perith withhim. Knowing that 
their conveifation muit be brief, he could not 
enter into a detail of the refults of his experi- 
ence : He therefore only labored to impreds his 
mind with the importance of having fome ob- 
ject in view in all his conduct, of forming fome 
Jiftem for the regulation of his life ; and there- 
by induce him to think for himfelf. My fon, 
faid the old man, you are placed in an exalted 
rank in the icale of being. 

The old man left him—His words were to 
A Matos as the hearty thake of a fitend to one in 
deep fleep—They touched his heart—He could 
not torget the old mana—He muled—he refleat- 
ed—he faw he was not bornto followthe exam. 
ple ot others for amoment and fink into oblivion, 
He ratied his thought 
ure. 


mi nts to the dignity ot his a3- 
rie now read the wt itings of olhers with 
a new underitanding, and with anew objet in 
view, for he fled ww the refearches of 
the wife, and to Aun//fhe made the application. 
He recurred to thole who had written on 
the nature of man and his duties, and relations 
—and who had obtained the teftimony of the 
judicious for accuracy of thought and jultnefs 
of remark. He efpecially applied to the dcoé 
in which are written, emphatically, the words 
of the wife ; even of thofe whom (he was foon 
convinced) Gou had made wile. His enquiry 
was ailidious, for its objeét was himfelf, the 
motive his own happineis. With his friends, 
the{ubjec& of human nature was now his theme 
of converiation. I had the pleafure to obferve 
(what indeed I did not expect) a fincere regard 
to irwih was his primary odje@ in all his 
inquiries, without the appearance of any lurk- 
ing principle of felf-intereft, prejudice or antip- 
athy to mitlead his judgment. He gradually 
aflumed the appearance of a sstF Governor ; 
when one evening he happened to pafs nigh me 
as each were taking our folitary walks, and I 
overheard the following foliloquy.— 


ae 
feit zuler 


Can you fuppofe that you were thus created, 
and thus placed ; thus endued with énée//e@, and 
{tamped with the /eal of immortality, merely to 
“ look about you and to die ?”? Were you made 
to be the fport of paflion and the creature of 
the moment ? No, be aflured the end of your 
exiltence is important and the part you are to act 
on this fage is highly intereing. Remember 
what J fay —The relations you fuftain to the ob. 
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| jects which furround you,to your fellowmen,and 
to the Being who made them all, are awfully in- 
terelting. Study thete—Acquaint yourfelf with 
God—Know mankind—Know thyfelf—Thus 
fhall you form to yourfelf a fyftem of aétion, by 
which you may pafs through this troubled fea, 
fafely—with ufefulnefs and honor. But let 
me tell you, it is beneath the dignity of your 
nature to be the {port of fafhion, and of capri- 
cious cuftom—you who are capable of afcer- 
taining the end of your exiftence and the means 
to obtain it—Therefore, never do any thing 
without a reafon. 
Sa TIFIED 


DIED, 

On Thurfday, the 26th March, Mrs. Mary 
Woopwarp, &t. 58, confort of the late Hon. 
Bezaleel Woodward, Profeffor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philofophy at Dartmouth Univer- 
fity. Her funeral was attended on Sunday 
following, by a numerous concourfe of people ; 
on which oceafion, a folemn and appropriate 
difcourfe was delivered by Profeffor Shirtlif. 

We have rarely been obliged to lament a 
more ferious ftroke of Providence, than the 
prefent. By the death of this very eminently 
worthy and pious woman, the fex are bereaved 
of a brilliant ornament ; her family of a valu- 
able blefling ; fociety of an honor ; humanity 
of a fincere and unalienable friend. She was 
pure, upright, and elevated in her fentiments 
of moral rectitude ; ingenuous, dignified, and 
unblemithed in her deportment through every 
period of life. In the numerous and important 
duties, incumbent on beings, in this ever vary- 
ing and tranfitory fcene, the was rigidly faith- 
ful and diligent. In all domeftic cares, fhe 
was unceafingly watchful. She was kind, af- 
fectionate, indulgent, in her conjugal and ma- 
ternal relations ; as a fifler, endearing 3 as a 
friend, undiflembling and affable ; as a mem- 
ber of focietyy conipicuoutfly uleful, and de- 
fervediy high in the eftimation of all who knew 
her. 


She ameliorated the diltrefles of the un- 
happy and misfortunate ; and caft a mantle 
of benevolence over the errors of the weak. 
To the indigent, {he opened the hand of chari- 
ty ; and often made cheerful, by her benefi- 
cence, the gloomy heritage of afflition. In 
her religious character, fhe was neither an en- 
thufiaft nor a bigot; but a conttant and faith- 
ful follower in the pure paths of the humble 
Jefus. Her life was a life of holinefs, of com- 
munion with God, of warm and inviolable at- 
tachment towards that church, eltablifhed by - 
her honored father, the founder of Dartmouth 
College, in which fhe was enrolled. In the 
evening of her days, during the ravages of a 
lingering diforder, the exhibited a true chrift- 
ian fortitude and firmnefs. Supported by the 
confoling fentiment of confcious reétitude, and 
confiding in the infinite mercy of the Redeem- 
er, fhe bore the intimations of approaching 
diffolution, with unaffefted calmnefs and fe- 
renity. In the darkeft hour of nature,—in 
thofe awful moments, when hypocrify drops 
its mafk, when deceit lofes its arts, and the 
foul is difclofed to view, in its own undifguifed 
form, fhe was perfe@ly cheerful and refigned. 
Her converiation was in heaven ; her thoughts 
were above mortality. She quitted life with- 
out a flruggle ora figh, and obeyed without a 
murmur, the ftill fmall voice, which invited 
her to thofe regions, where the wicked ceafe from 





troubling, and the weary are at reft. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


FROM THE WEERLY INSPECTOR. 





Lines fuppofed to have been written by a young man, ox 
his paffage dozun the North River to the State Prij- 


On, where he was condemned to be immured far life. 


Adieu, ye green trees, ye foft meadows, a- 
dieu ; 
Ye rocks, and ye mountains, I haftenfrom you ; 
No more fhall my eyes with your beauties be 
bleft ; 
No more fhall ye foothe my fad bofom to reff. 
Ye birds, who fo iweeily on each verdant 
fpray, 
Now twitter your loves, and your troubles a- 
way 3 
Ah! what would [ give in your pleafures to 
. {hare ! 
To ftray where I pleafe, and to breathe the 
frefh air. 
Ye fithes fo nimbly that fport in the Rream, 
Reviv’d by the warmth of the Sun’s cheering 
beam ; 


No more fhall I witnefs your fkill in the wave, | 


Debarr’d from all freedom on this fide the 
‘rave. 
No more fhali I tafte the pure breezes of 
morn, 
Nor view the foft fhadows fleal over the lawn, 
Nor Sua, Moon, nor Stars, thall again blets 
my tight ; 
The gloom ofa prifon’s a cold cheerlefs night. 
Roll on, noble river, in grandeur and pride, 
Waft the ftores of my country on every tide ; 
Bring thy full fhare of wealth from the wide- 
{preading fea ; 

‘Tho’ comfort and hope mutt be ftrangersto me. 
Ob horror ! my miiery never can ceafe, 
Nor my bofom again know the folace of peace ; 
By the fcorpions of juilice, now {courg’d from 

- mankind, 
I leave neither friendfhip nor pity behind. 
With the goadings of guilt, ia the depth of 
deipair, 
What words can the height of my anguifh de- 
clare ! 
The juft laws of my country have fix’d my fad 
doom, 
To be buried alive—a dark dungeon my tomb! 
What is life without liberty ? oft have I fuid ; 
She {weetens pale poverty’s pittance of bread ; 
But thefe chains, and a prifon, extort a deep 
figh, 
My heart finks within me ; I languith to die ! 
Farewell, all my friends, now unwilling to 
own, 
That fuch a vile outcaft you ever have known ; 
Oh ! that pang—but ’twas due to my children 
and wife :—— 
Oh ! pity and pardon a prifoner for life. 
+ 
THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 
BY COWPER. 


THE green-houfe is my fummer feat ; 
My fhrubs difplac’d from that retreat, 
Enjoy’d the open air ; 


Two gold-finches, whofe {prightly fong 
Had been their mutual folace long, 


melt tad prifoners there. 


They fung, | blithe as finches fing, 
‘That flutter loofe on golden wing, 
“Agidtfrolic where they lift ; 


LITERARY TABLET. 


Strangers to liberty, ’tis true, 
But that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never mits’d. 
But nature works in every breatt ; 
Inftinét is never quite fuppreis’d ; 
And Dick teit fome detires, 
Which, after many an effort vain, 
Initructed him at length to gain 
A pais between his wires. 


The open windows feem’d t’ invite 

The freeman to a farewell flight ; 
But ‘Tom was fill contin’d ; 

And Dick, although his way was clea 

Was much too generous and fincere 
To leave his friend behind. 

For, fettling on his grated roof, 

Fle chirp’d and kiis’d him, giving proo! 
That he defir’d no more ; 

Nor would torfake his cage at latt, 

| Till gently feiz’d, [ {hut him fait, 

A pris’ner as before. 





'Oh ye, who never knew the joys 
Of Friendfhip—tatisty’d with noife, 
Fandango, ball, and rout ! 
| Bluth, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prifon with a Friend preferr’d, 
‘To liberty without. 
<a 
FROM A LONDON PAPER. 

*,,* The following Song was fung by Mr. Incledon 
at a dinner given by the friends of Mr. Shertdan, 
during the pendency of his eledion. Jt was writ- 
ten by Mr. Dibdin. 

YI Lads who with well to the {pot of your birth, 

The moft independent and happy on earth ; 


It refis with yourfelves that in tuture you be— 
As you ever wave been—United and Free. 


' 
' 
! 


It depends on yourfelves that no Hypocrite rob 
Vhis Land of its Rights by the threat of a Mob ; 


ea ° ° + 3 : bf Hy 
,ou ne’er will give way to the bluiter and noife 


Boys ! 


The men who from harm would your country 
fave, 

Are not bullies nor blackguards, but men truly 
brave : 

The cne who for years has made Freedom’s 
caufe fmile,* 

The other who firft broke the line at the Nile.+ 

The people’s real Champions, believe me, are 
thofe 

Who within and without doors dare combat 
vour foes. 

Give your votes to the true Friends of Liberty- 
Hall ; 

Who fcorn to rob Peter to heap upon Paut.t 


——— -—_. 


* Sheridan. + Com. Hood, another 
t Mr. Paul, another candidate. 
turns two members. 


a | 
candid 1. 


licfiminfler re- 


CORINNA’S EPITAPH. 
By Peter Pindar. 
Here fleeps what was innocence once, but its 
{nows 
Were fullied and trod with difdain ; 
Here lies what was deauty, but pluck’d was its 
rofe, 
And flung like a weed to the plain. 
O Pilgrim, look down on her grave with a figh, 
Who fell the fad victim of art ; 
| E’en Cruelty’s felf muft bid her hard eye 





Ot Impoflors ! who catty THEMsELves Liberty} 





| 





A pearl of compaffion impart. 
Ah ! think not, ye prudes, thata fi 


: h,ora 
Can otlend of all Nature the God ‘ _— 
> 


Lo! Virtue already hath mourn’d at her bj 
And the lilly will bloom on her fod, 

entiied. 

Lhe reader will perceive that the following Po 
em is built on the Text prefixed, and a the 
brit line of each ttanza is borrowed from it, 

Behold alas! our Days qwe spend ; 

How vain they be, haw soon they end ¥ 


ERBEHOLD 
How thort a fpan 
~p + i 
Was long enough of old 
l‘o meature out the life of man: 

y rshatn ] Hawn re cae we 
In thofe well tempered days, his time was thea 

Survey’d calt up, and found but three fcore 

years and ten. 


ALAS ! 
4 7 aphar ie of ; 
sind What 1s that ? 
icy come, and flide and pafs, 
Before my pen could tell thee what. 
Pae polts of time are fwift, which having run 
Piieir deven iport ftages o’er, their fhort liv’d 


. 
i 


taik is done. 
OUR DAYS 
Begun, we lend 
To fleep, to antic plays 
And toys, until the firft ttage end; 
12 waning moons, twice 5 times told, we give 
To unrecover’d lois—we rather breathe than 
live. 


WE SFEND 
A ten year’s breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live, or fear a death ; 
Onr childith dreams are fill’d with painted joys 
Whic. pleafe the fenfe awhile, and, waking, 


SU " suc ! 
prove but toys 


HOW VAIK, 
How wretched is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
A ilave to fuch a ftate as this ‘ 
His days are thort at longelt ; few at moft— 
They are but bad at belt 5 yet lavifh’d out, 
or loft ! 


® THEY BE 
The fecret fprings 
That make our minutes fiee 
a wheels more fwift than cagle’s wings : 
Our life’s a clock, and every gafp of breats 
Breathes forth a warning griet, till time fhall 
jirike adeath ! 


HOW SOON 
Our new born light 
Attainsto fullag’d noon! 
Aad this, how foon to grey hair’d night ! 
We fpring, we bud, we blofiom, and we blaft, 
Ere we can count our days, becaufe they Hee 
jo faft. 


THEY END 
When {carce begun : 
» And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done + ‘ 
Man count thy days: and if they fly too 13% 
For thy dull thoughts to count, couar ever 
day the laft. 














